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CHAPTER- I 


INTRODUCTION 

THE PROBLEM 

(a) Origin of the problem 

Planning is a dynamic process. It is ever growing and 
everchanging. It begins with the promise of certain conditions 
and culminates with the achievement of the designed objectives. 
Thus each plan is a step forward towards the development of the 
countryo Educational planning is a complex venture. As a 
cohesive force it directs and coordinates the different com¬ 
ponents of the educational system towards the pre-determined 
objectives. Since educational plan is an integral part of 
the comprehensive social and economic plan, it also seeks to 
establish equilibrium with the peripheral compranents. 

The concept of planning originated in the USSRo Lenin 
was apprehensive of the difficulties but he said, "it is the 
most difficult task, because it is a matter of organising 
in a new way the most deep rooted of the economic foundations 
of life of scores of million of people. And it is the most 
grateful task," 

History of education in India basically followed a 
course similar to that in other countries. The ruling and 
the priestly class monopolised education till the end of 
the medieval period. An indigenous system of education was 
in existence when the British took over political power in 




1757o The educated class alienated itself from the people 
and lived in a world of its own and always looked towards 
the rulers as their idealsn Committees and commissions 
appointed from time to time expressed concern over the state 
of primary education but practice continued to be the same, 
more or less till education, with certain reservations and 
limitations, became a provincial subject in 1935* MTo Visva- 
raya, father of Indian.planning, said,, "the elementary needs 
in nation building are education, industries and defence and 
these have suffered most under Dependency rulso Education 
occupied a key place in his scheme of planned economy. 

The Indian National Congress, under the leadership of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, constituted the National Planning Committee 
in 1938o The committee launched a vigorous effort to prepare 
blue-prints for the development of various fields in national 
lifeo The NPC appointed two sub-committees on education, one 
on General Education chaired by Dr, s, Radha Krishnan and the 
other on Technical Education under Dro Meghnad Saha, The Sub 
Committee on General Education prepared a broad and a tenta¬ 
tive report which was considered by th^ NPC, but the report 
of the sub-committee on Technical Education and Development 
of Research could not even be consideredo 

The General Secretary of the Committee, however, 
brought out a volume on Education in 1948, containing a 
broad out line of vdiatever vrork had been done in planning 
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educational development» Because the plan for Post-War Edu¬ 
cational Development in India was published by G«A*BoEo in 
1944, the work of the NPC did not have any impect on educa¬ 
tional planning in Indiao its main significance is historical, 
it was the first organisation to think of preparing a plan of 
educational development as a part of an over all plan of socio¬ 
economic developmento 

With a view to reconstruct the economy of the country^ 
the Government of India formed a Reconstruction Comnittee, in 
1941, An advisory board was also attached to this departmentq 
A Planning and Development Department was constituted in 1944, 
under a Member of the Executive Council, to organise and co¬ 
ordinate planning in the countryo The planning and Develop¬ 
ment Department prepared certain guide-lines and sent them to 
the provices and Indian States for preparation of development 
plans of their areao For Central plans sector-wise panels 
were appointed. Educational plan was entrusted to the CABE who 
under the leadership of Sargent was already on the way to it© 

CABE had already constituted committees on basic edu¬ 
cation, adult education, physical welfare of school children, 
school building, training and working conditions of teachers 
and technical educatioHo The studies were properly welded and 
a comprehensive plan of educational development was presented 
to the CABE in 1944q The report bears the title/ "Post war 
Ec3ucatiqnal Development in India, "but popularly it is known 
as Sargent Plan, 
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The Sargent Plan is in fact the first comprehensive edu¬ 
cational plan of India. While this reflects credit on sir 
John Sargent and his colleagues, it is unfortunate that, even 
after a lapse of forty years, it is still the only document 
available on the subject^ The Sargent plan naturally attracted 
considerable attention through out the countryo The plan worked 
out a complete educational structure from preprimary to univer¬ 
sity level. A scheme of educational reconstruction without 
prior preparation of competent teachers is a fruitless exercise. 
The report stressed this need for teacher preparation and pre¬ 
pared a scheme with minimum two years' professional education, 
after matriculation, for elementary schoolso 

for university level, selective admissions on merit 
basis, were suggested with liberal financial assistance to 
talented but poor students. For illiteracy eradication a 
twenty-five year scheme was also suggested. The plan extending 
over a period of 40 years was divided in five yearly stages. 

The Sargent plan, although an outstanding and comprehensive 
educational plan suffered from defects as well. The first 
major flaw was that it did not take into account the increase 
rate of the population. It assumed a constant rate of growth 
which could not present a correct idea of magnitude of the task. 
Secondly, the plan was not integrated with other economic and 
social sectors and it conviniently ignored the role of the 
deeply embedded economic and social institutions as important 
determinants of education. 
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How-ever, there was much hue and cry over the piano A 
plan prepared by the Britisher was not acceptable to the 
Indians* Over and above this unpalatable fact, or presumption, 
the 40 year period, for compulsory enrolment of 6-14 age group 
children was too long a periodo And the Kher Gormittee, app¬ 
ointed by the CABE, reduced the period to 16 years, but the 
cyclone of political events captivated the scene and the plan 
was deferred for more apportune timeo 

Now a desire to 'revolutionise' the system has been the 
most professed goal of educational reconstruction in the post 
independence period. The best and incidentally the most ad¬ 
vertised, achievement of education in the post independence 
period are the comprehensive approach-the trend to do something 
in every sector, how ever small-and expansiono As a conse¬ 
quence of this expension, the quality of education has been 
diluted to some extento The denger of this dilution have now 
been recognised on all hands and there is universal agreement 
on the view that, in the next three plans, the emphasis will 
have to be shifted to qualitative improvement of education so 
that, by 1981, the country will have both a wide spread and a 
good system of education. 

The supreme device for improving quality is to emphasise 
the human factor. Better education does need more investment 
and more physical resources, no doubt, Sut it needs the human 
efforts even more- the combined efforts of the officers of the 
Education Department, the teacher, the student and the parent. 
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It is obvious that India is now facing the vorst ever 
challenge in its long recorded history of more than six thousand 
yearso The appelling poverty of the masses, which has dogged the 
foot steps of the country for more than a hundred years, is now 
inmansely accentuated by the population explosiono First national 
goal is to eliminate poverty and to raise the standards of living 
of the people. It is necessarily a long term project. Every 
project is characterized by an investment period in which only 
costs are made, and a production period during which returns 
are obtained, may be at the expense of further costs. Quality 
can be attended to only after a certain expension is attained. 

The emphasis on teachers and quality had a peculiar relevance 
in the Indian situation where standards were very low, 

(b) Selection of the problem 

The selection of a research problem for the master's 
thesis is a very important step for the graduate student. In 
looking for the research problem the investigator had borne in 
mind some of the possible out comes of her research effort. 

The review of the literature provides her with an understanding 
of the work that has already taken place relating to the problem 
area and prepare him to carry out a project that will add to 
the facts and information that have been accumulated by pre¬ 
vious research workers. 


The bibliographical canvas of available related studies 
determined the novelty of the present problem. The researcher 
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felt embolden to select her owi research problem because she 
thought that the result should prove better in term of the 
quality of work done© 

(c) Formulation and statement of the problem 

First of all the researcher formulated the major problem 
than subdivided into sp>ecific working units* The present pro¬ 
blem is a statistical analysis from the economic trick angle 
and relationship point of view of the opportunity cost of tea¬ 
cher education with monetary benefits of teacher education, 
both for the elementary and secondery teacher trainees belonging 
to both the sexes and also both urban and rural areas© 

(d) Defining and delimiting the problem 

In this existent research it can be precised that oppor¬ 
tunity cost meant the estimates of the income or earnings students 
forego while attending school© It is foregone earnings that 
explain why so many able children from low-income families do 
not stay at school beyond the statutory age, despite the fact 
that the out of pocket costs of continuing school are minimal, 
particularly in Great Britain© 

The monetary benefit means the rate of return to invest¬ 
ment in education approach to educational planning is relevant 
to discuss whether the country is investing the right amount of 
resources in education© Quite apart from educations effects 
on one *s ability to obtain a satisfying and productive job esti¬ 
mates of the direct monetary returns to education should be ad¬ 
justed to take account of present and future pleasure* 
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Further, elementary teacher education means the teacher 
training imparted by the state possessed primary school to 
secondary school graduates, and secondary teacher education 
means the teacher education imparted through the State univer¬ 
sities and affiliated colleges to university graduates* 

This investigation is delimited in to Meerut University 
and the Meerut division only for determining the population, 

(e) Justification for research 

The real need in our country is to change our whole 
approach to the theory and practice of teacher education© Many 
reforms have been introduced in recent years in the educational 
system of our country, in keeping with the requirements of the 
new social and economic order which is emerging in the wake of 
political freedom© A stagnant educational system cannot sustain 
a dynamic economy. We must, therefore, continue to expand and 
improve our educational system to meet the growing needs of our 
economy© 

Today Education is consider as an investment good. Like 
any other investment it is clearly important that investment 
in different level of education should be compared with appro¬ 
priate rates of returuo Training of persons in particular 
kinds of skills may result in important external benefits if 
there are bottlenecks to economic development© At the outset, 
it should be made clear that the measured rates of return are 
money rate of return© Human capital in recent years has been 
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viewed as important as, if not more than, physical capitalo in 
the last few years developing countries have started making an 
increasing use of cost-benefit analysis, and an investigation 
needs no more of justification than the aforesaido 

THE HYPOTHESES 

(a) Major Assumptions 

(1) There exists a positive correlation between the oppor¬ 
tunity cost of teacher education and the monetary bene¬ 
fit of teacher educationo 

(2) There is a relationship between the opportunity cost in 
bringing out monetary benefits and the gain in efficiencyo 

(3) Monetaxry benefit in teacher education achieved when 
certain conditions hold from each pair or products, 

factors, and involving one factor and one pro¬ 
duct, if for each pair a single marginal rate of trans¬ 
formation or marginal rate of technical substitution 
holds throughoutp 

(b) Minor Assumptions 

The production functions bind (input output-space) the 
range of technically feasible sets of positive values 
for all factors and productSp 

Correlation analysis helps to know the factors which 
effect the opportunity cost per student trained and re¬ 
gression analysis enables to see the effect of each 
factor (independent variable) separatelyo 


( 2 ) 
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THE GOALS 

(1) To find the coefficients of correlation l3etween the opp¬ 
ortunity cost factor and the monetary benefits factor 

in teacher education. 

(2) To f ind the measures of relationships between the oppor¬ 
tunity cost of bringing out monetary benefits and the 
subsequent gain in internal efficiency* 

(3) To find such conditions and their measures which enable 
achievement of monetary benefit in teacher education© 

(4) To find the measures of production function which bound 
the input-output space© 

(5) To find the factor which affects the opportunity cost 
per student range through correlation analysis and 
through regression analysis to see the effect of each 
independent variable separately© 

THE RESEARCH DESIGN 

(1) Methodology 

The method adopted for this study in main can be called 
the normative survey, supplimented by statistical analytic 
methods© 

(2) Techniques applied 

Problems involved in costing area multifarious© But 
systematic-analysis and rational statistical techniques can 
help the investigator to achieve the plan objectives to illus¬ 
trate the outcomes for an easy inference she also used the 
graphical techniques© 
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(3) Tools Used 

For collection of data the tools were 

A, Schedule for finding out the opportunity cost involved 
as per teacher trainee and the othero 

B, Tools being a schedule meant to give the achievement 
measures of the teacher trainees in terms of monetary 


benefit 
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II 


SURVEY OF RELATED STUDIES 

Critical review of related studies abroad 

The importance of teacher‘s education as an investment 
approach is not unfamiliar to economists as early as in 1776 
by Adam Smith^o But it took considerable time for them to 
realize its full implication and scopeo Later in 1890 it was 
taken up again by Marshall and the picture had already become 
much fullero Further it had been taken up in 1906 by Irving 
Fisher • It provides the implicit foundation of a study by 
Strumilin'^ (1924) carried out 60 years ago in the Soviet 
Union. More resently in 1960 Schultz^ has made the approach 
fashionable amongst American economists,, Merrit^ (1965) found 
that there are two advantages to setting out the concept in 
terms of teaching factor, first it stresses the importance of 
the productive role of the studento Secondly by making the 
product, from a conceptual point of view, an element quite dis¬ 
tinct from its possessor, our right is hightened in under¬ 
standing both the richness and limitations of treating educa¬ 
tion as a capital farming processo These advantages can be 
illustrated by examining the subject of growth theory, students, 
opportunity costs, student finance, and the relation between 
the rates of return and manpower needs further studies of 
educatioHo 

The view of education as an investment in a creation 
of future income streams is a special view of education. As 
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Schultz pointed out that the concept of foregone earnings as 
one of the costs of schooling, is a key to a number of puzzles 
about education. By adding together the opportunity cost of 
education and the expenditure for formal education of all 
types, he calculated a figure for the total annual investment 
in education in United States by decade from 1900 to 1956. 

Q 

Bridgman (1960) also studied the life time gains of college 
education as compared to school education in the United StateSo 
Bowen^ (196 3) pointed out that education must be viev/ed as a 
series of related steps. Weisbord^^ (1962) has made this 
point quite clearly, and, to illustrate the order of magni¬ 
tudes involved, has shown that recognising the value of the 
option to obtain additional education raises the expected rate 
of return on grade school education from a previous estimate 
of 35 per cent to 52 per cent* Becker^^ (1964) also included 
the income foregone by government because of loss in laxeso 
Makean argue that there is no opportunity cost of capital. 

Turner has pointed out the limitations of this approach© 
Timbergen-*- (1962) suggested the use of shadow or accounting 
prices in evaluating investment projectSo Phillips^^ (1961) 

t ■ 

included in opportunity costs the earning foregone by the 
teachers, Vaizey^^ (1969) also pointed out the limitation 
in the methods of calculating ito 

Monetary benefits of teacher education is classified as 
internal and external benefitSo RoC. Young^^ emphasises that 
education enable the student to yield higher monetary benefits 
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as well as non-monetary benefits® According to Vaizay^^ (1962) 

it has been aptly said that the rate of return on investrrent 

in training is very much higher than the rate of return on 

17 

physical capitalo Gary becker analyzed rates of return to 
whites and to non whites separately® Hansen^® (1963) also 
studied the rate of return to investment propounded his 
methodological classic on estimation of internal rates of 
return© In MoBlaug^^ (1968) point of view any type of project 
is beneficial if it yield the return to the investment in 
terms of earning and quality© Like wise in teacher education 
industry also investments have prove their importance in 
terms of increasing earning and productivity* 

Critical review o;L^elated studies__inland 

The integral relationship between education and economic 
development has received conceptual recognition since the times 
of the classical economists* Attempts of qualify this relation¬ 
ship have, however, been of recent origin© Researches in this 
area gathered momentum particularly after the publication of 
the Report of the Education Commission^^ (1964-66). The basic 
assumption in relating education to economic growth is the 
potentiality of education to contribute to the national economy* 
Expenditure on education is not merely of a consumption charac¬ 
ter* It contributes to human capital formation by increasing 
the human capabil ities and skills © Thus expenditure on edu¬ 
cation is an investment which is no less important than the 
traditional factors of production* 
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As a branch of study, the economics of education had 
been ta>cen up both in India and abroado A comprehensive 
account of its growth is given in Buch^^ (1974^ The earliest 
study in India in the present group was conducted in 1959. 

But this field has fast growtho As in the international con¬ 
text Blaug^^ (1966-A & B) records that there were only 108 
studies upto 1956, where as during the next two five year 
periods the production of such literature was 200 and 500 
respectively. In India also, the growth has been tremendouso 
Kothari and Panchamukhi^^ (1975) recorded a total of 280 
items, which include published and unpublished seminar papers, 
articles, research reports, doctoral thesis, reports of comm¬ 
ittees and Gonmissions etc. Pertaining to Indian education, 
while the beginning was only in the late 50's. Looking in to 
the overall importance and the fast growing character of 
this field of study, it seems essential to make periodical 
analysis of the trends of research and develop guide lines 
for planned research in the fieldo 

The first such attempt was made by IVIukherjee and 
Mukhopadhayay (1974) who classified the thirteen studies at 
doctoral and institutional levels in the three main categories, 
namely, financing, education and productivity and costs of 
education. Kothari and Panchamukhi (1975) discussed "the im¬ 
portant works in economics of education by the Indian authors 
and by the foreign authors about Indian problem." Education 
and productivity in some sense may be examined in terms of 
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inc3ividual returns reckoned as life time earning. The research 
of educational returns at macro and micro' levels are relatively 
fewo l^reover, the returns need to be considered in individual 
as well as social contexto Kothari and Panchamukhi (1975) 
revived 8 studies on this problemo First such efforts was by 
Harberger^^ (1966) vtio studied the age education earning 
structure of Indian high school leavers and university gra- 
duateo Nalla Gounden^^ (1965-67) asserted that only 50 per¬ 
cent of the income is due to educationo Similar studies are 
by Blaug si (1969), Pandit^^ (1972) and Paul (1972) 

applied the cost benefit analysis on management education, 

27 on 

Mikherji and -Rao (1966) and Kothari(1966) studied the 
returns to education at different levels and for different 
subject specialization. The researches in this comparatively 
important area are scanty. The studies on rates of return 
have been largely limited to urban India, Depending upon the 
opportunity and social conditions, the rates of return are 
likely to differ in non urban area for even the similar invest¬ 
ment and specialization. 

The cost of education is an popular area of research 
in economics of education. Quite a few researchers have 
invested their efforts in measuring the cost of education. 

The cost of education is a composite measure comprising the 
social cost, institutional cost and private cost. The social 
cost would imply mainly the opportunity cost foregone by a 
student. The researchers, v^o have contributed to this cirea 
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of research are Kamat^^ (1968) Panchamuhhi(1965) Shuhla 
(I960) Singh and Singh (1972). Besides, the commissions, co¬ 
mmittees on education have also calculated costs of education 
perhead. The first study by Shuhla (I960) estimated the 
per capita cost of education in basic and non basic primary 
school in 1957-58, The rest of the three studies calculated 
the costs of higher education. Alha^l also calculated oppor¬ 
tunity cost of teacher education in Meerut Region^ It is 
observed by her that it is a big component, which incur in 
lieu of the income foregone by the student by acquiring 
teacher education in place of a jobo Anita^^ estimated the 
monetary benefit of teacher education^ By her investigation 
she comes to the generalization that from the private point 
of view the parents or students are rational in under taking 
investment in additional education ioe= teacher training„ 
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CHAPTER - III 


CONCEPTUAL CONTEXT 


(a) General 

The progress and prosperity of our country undoubtedly 
depends upon a sound system of education and a good system 
of education cannot be achieved without dedicated toil, 
patient thought and fruitful cooperation among all the agencies 
involved in the task of educational reconstructiono The 
teacher is the pivot of the whole educational systemo The 
primary duty of teachers is to teach and when there are such 
large percentage of failure they must recognize this as 
their own failure with firm determination we must root out 
the rot which has set in our educational^system. Institutions 
for the training of teacher, function as the nerve centres 
for all our primary and secondry school. If education is to 
be the instrument of social change, teachers cannot remain 
content in an attitude of vacillation and uncertainty. 

Education like any other enterprise has its economic 
side too. The inputs entail certain costs which are to be 
incurred and cost seek avenues from where the resources may 
be tapped. Since education is not treatedas an industry and 
the investment made in education is treated as consumption 
and not capital formation (human capital), This industry 
continues to remain sick and unable to make its expected 
contribution to national domestic productivity. 
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It is only investment in professional education that 
has paid dividends in terms of its contribution to the in— 
crease in national outputo However the rate or investment 
in education in under developed countries is critically loWo 
Therefore, it is important for every investment outlay to 
yield a high rate of return to justify the investment* 

Rate of return to investment in education is compared 
with the rates of return to investment in other sectors of 
the economyo Education demands certain financial resources 
for investment in the system and the claim requires some 
justification. If resources are invested, the return should 
justify the investment*, Unli>te other productive sectors 
establishing the input output relationship is more difficult 
in education* First, it is preparation of the human resources 
which by its very nature is very complexo Secondly both the 
society and the individual invest resources and both want 
their share in return* 

Education is an industry requiring certain inputs of 
teachers, administrators, students, equipments and so on. 
Preparation of students is the output of the process. 

The unemployment of the educated is one of the most 
serious problem which Indian planning is facing todayo After 
some schooling young people are unable to find job, they 
keep extending their education* 
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The education's economic aspect is mainly concerned with 
the cost of education and returns from education* 

(h) Opportunity costs of teacher education 

Costs have heen divided in to direct and indirect costs*' 
Indirect cost have heen taken as the earning foregone while 
receiving education during the working age period taken to 
hegin at the age of 15 or after matriculation* Schultz (l) 
has estimated that opportunity costs were equal to ahout 
three fifths of the total costs of high school and college 
education in 1956 in United States* 

W.Go Bowen (2) pointed out that it is essential that 
cognizance he taken of the opportunity costs (foregone out¬ 
put) involved in having students attend school rather than 
work* According to M.J". Bowman (3) all costs are opportunity 
costs* What some thing ' costs * is v^at must he given up to 
get it* In G,S* Becker's (4) point of view foregone earning 
are an important, although neglected, cost of much investment 
in human capital and should he treated in the same way as 
direct outlays* In essence, v/hat Becker did was to carry 
Schultz's student foregone incomes the next step, to income 
a man may forego now in order to take a joh in which he will 
learn moreo 

Walsh (5) did not discuss foregone earnings as a cost, 
his method in fact took them into account when he set up his 
earnings streamsVaizey (6) thinks "the inclusion of income 
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foregone opens the gate to a flood of approximations which 
would take the concept of national income away from its 
origin as an estimation of the measurable; flows of the 
economy, if income foregone is added to education costs it 
must be added to other sectors of the economyo Vaizey's 
objection to the inclusion of student opportunity costs in 
education costs seems to make as much sense as ignoring the 
labour costs of any branch of economic activity simply, 
because, for one reason or another, wages were not paido 

As regard the cost of education H.Mo Phillips (7) 
would include in ‘opportunity costs' not only the earning 
foregone by students but also by the teacherso 

Costs of education are low in under developed countries 
as the opportunity costs of students and teachers are little 
and building are or can be put up by idle man power through 
use of local material. Real resources have not be withdrawn 
from other productive purpose to the same extent as in deve¬ 
loped countries. The demographic composition in under deve¬ 
loped countries makes the costs of mass education much higher. 
The resultant of these various factors has to be carefully 
worked out before the results obtained from advanced coun¬ 
tries can be applied to developing countries. The method 
evolved in determining the teturn from education to developing 
countries cannot be easily used as the type of data required 
is not easily available. 
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Various writers liave emphasized students foregone ear¬ 
ning as a cost of education, they pay a good deal of atten¬ 
tion to 'income foregoing during study* which constitutes 
a large proportion of the costs of ‘ investment • But only for 
secondary and higher educational level opportunity costs are 
considered equivalent to the earning of primary and middle 
school teachers respectively. Opportunity costs will also 
require some weightage and schemes like ‘earning while you 
learn * may also be formulated, The total cost involved in 
providing education is not merely the cost iincurred by the 
government or private bodies, but also the opportunity costs, 
i*eo the income which the student would have earned had they 
not joined the educational Institutions« 

India as a developing country, lacks the comprehensive 
costing data and no costing models have been prepared in the 
last so many yearso To calculate opportunity cost of teacher 
education in India is problematic as compared to the affluent 
western countrieso 

Pandit (8) calculated opportunity costs on the basis 
of three fectoro According to him the percentage of foregone 
income is about 51 p>er cent of the total costs. The high 
proportion of income foregone, opportunity costs, shows its 
relevance in planning. Costs are made up of the outlay on 
land, capital, teacher and the opportunity cost of the 
student time. 
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After Schultz the concept of opportunity cost has been 
further refined by Hanson (9)o Using the data the average 
and marginal rates of return on resources costs before and 
after tax has been computed by Harsono Arhold Harberger (10) 
says that the foregone earning of college and university 
student in India are likely to be higher than the average 
earning of secondry school competetors because of difference 
in natural ability, if we could take this into account we 
^o^l<3 come out with still lower estimates of the economic 
rate of return to investment in education. For each educa¬ 
tional level earning foregone would differ with each age 
group. 


Narula (11) computed the opportunity cost and found 
opportunity cost of teacher education in under developed 
countries like India is negligible. The concept of oppor¬ 
tunity cost is important and the calculation of it, in 
teacher education is considered necessary for a knowledge 
of the internal efficiency of the system, Alka (12) inferred 
that the opportunity cost accounted for a major percentage 
of the total cost. By analysing the fact she concluded that 
any increase in opportunity cost affects the achievement of 
benefits in the positive direction, 

(c) Monetary benefits of teacher educatio n 

The role of the Government in education has been 
recognized from the earliest times. Timbergen (13) thinks 
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that in addition to the Government's financial policy, its 

monetary policy is also important, If the national income 
rises, the amount of money is also permitted to increase and 
a part of a national expenditure can be financed by the crea¬ 
tion of credito It is held that education yields a high 
rate of return on investment i.e^ the monetary returns exceed 
the cost of education by a considerable margin. This is true 
both for the society as a whole and for the individual who 
invests in himself for his education. The rate-of-return 
approach has many attractions, not the least of which is 
that educational benefits are related to educational costs 
in a way that holds out the hope of providing useful infor¬ 
mation concerning the adequacy of the overall level of invest¬ 
ment in education and the extent to which economic benefits 
accrue directly to private individuals. 

Unfortunately, measurement of the return to education 
is not an easy task. In order to calculate the returns, we 
need to know the cost as well as the yield of educationo 
The estimation of yield is more complicated. This is because 
the returns to education may be monetary as well as non 
monetary, private as well as social. For instance, a 
person with more education may be earning a higher income* 

That is the monetary aspect of the private return. An 
attempt is made here to estimate the social and private 
monetary rates of returns to education on the assumption 
that by and large the benefits of education accrue to the 
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individuals concerned and that the monetary benefits of edu¬ 
cation are almost wholly reflected in'the increased private 
earnings. These increased private earnings are compared with 
the social costs of education (Fees + Public Expenditure + 
Earning forgone) to obtain the social and private monetary 
returns to education resp>ectively, 

According to H.G. Shaffer (14) investment in man is 
essentially different from the investment in non human capital 
The difference arises largely from the fact that, as a general 
rule, at least a part of any one direct expedntiture for the 
improvement of man is not investment as the term is usually 
used, i.e., it is undertaken for reasons other than the 
expectation of a monetary return, it has not traceable effects 
on future output and it satisfies wants directly. The frag¬ 
mentary treatment of both the costs of schooling and the money 
returns to schooling found in much of the recent literature 
provided the stimulus for preparing these internal rate of 
return estimates. For example Miller (15) calculates life¬ 
time income values by level of schooling and Houthakker (16) 
estimates, on the basis of alternative discount rates, the 
present value of income streams associated with different 
levels of schooling. To calculate a national rate of return 
figure, Schaltz (17) has argued that the way to proceed is 
by first identifying the consumption component of educational 
costs, and then subtracting this amount from total educational 
costs in order to arrive at the base leVel of costs which can 
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properly t>e used to calculate tlie rate of return on the 

investment portion of educational expenditure• For example 
Beck-er ' s 9 percent rate of return would he raised to 18 
percent. 

Becker"s (18) interesting finding is that where as the 
rate of return on the cost of college education was 9 percent 
for urhan v^ite male in the United States as of 1950, the 
comparable rate of return for non whites was about two per¬ 
cent lower than this. Becker and Schultz (19) calculate 
for several levels of education the expected rates of return, 
sometimes on a total resource cost basis and at other times 
on a private resource cost basis. 

WoGo Bowen pointed out that rates on education, from 
what we have called 'national productivity' standpoint, are 
concerned solely with the effects of education on the natioh's 
GNP,the output of the countryo This orientation is relevant 
to the guestion of whether society as a whole is investing the 
right share of its resources in education. 

Since the monetary benefits of edi^cation accrue over 
time,it is necessary to use some discount factor to take 
accpunt of the fact that a dollar earned tomorrow is less 
valuable than a dollar earned today, and computation of the 
present value of the future stream of benefits to be expected 
from education are very sensitive to the discount factor 
used. At the out set^ it should be made clear that the 
measured rates of returns are money rates of return. 




In W»Co Gash's (20) point: of view it is important 
for every investment outlay to yield a high rate of 
returrio The government should invest wherever the 
yield is highest, whether in education, in other social 
over head capital etco Education shduld he expended 
only if the yield justifies the investment^ Dension (2l) 
has remarked, even if the yield of education were less 
than the yield of business capital, it is possible that 
the diversion of resources from private industry to edu¬ 
cation would raise national income and contribute to 
economic growtho 

In practice, it is virtually impossible to calculat 

the rate of financial return on an educational project 
because of the difficulty of ascertaining how much is 
really consumption and how much represent investmento 
Among financial assets we are presently concerned with 
only the monetary assetso It will have to play a major 
role in the promotion as well as mobilization of saving^ 

In addition, their growth will be the main vehicle of 
financial progress in the countryo 

The studies made by Kothari and Punchamukhi (22) 
can be regarded as starting point on rate of return 
approach in India and can be further refinedo According 
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to Kothari the private monetary returns to college education 
came to 14 percent as against social returns of 13 percento 
He has calculated the social rates of return on investrT>ent 
in educatioHo V»K,R,v, Rao (23) comments that since education 
is not treated as an industry and the investment made in edu¬ 
cation is treated as consumption and not capital formation 
(Human Capital) , this industry contj.nues to remain sick and 
unable to mal^e its expected contribution to national domestic 
product!vitya It is only investment in professional education 
that has paid dividends in terms of its contribution to the 
increase in national outputo Education is' related to product¬ 
ivity. An expension of education leads to an increase in 
national income which, in turn, may provide the means for a 
larger investment in education and productivity can thus 
constitute a 'rising spiral' whose different parts sustain and 
support one another. In Meerut region also Kotpal (24) 
computed the monetary benefits of teacher education and found 
that there are a very high positive correlation evidence bet¬ 
ween costs and monetary beneifts. In other words that costs 
and benefits are associated in a positive manner with each 
othero 
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CHAPTER - IV 


FIE Iig_STUBY._ 

(a) Collection of Data 

For this study the investigator obtained data from secon¬ 
dary sources. The data was collected by questionnaire technique 

for opportunity cost and monetary benefits of teacher educationo 
Two questionnaires were specially constructed for collecting 
individual measures on the variableso The respondents were also 
teacher trainees representing both the sexes of urban and rural 
areas at the elementary and secondary levelso 

The present investigator had satisfied herself that the 
construction of the questionnaire and method of administration 

was fairly satisfactory. She can only critically asses of it 
because the tools were prepared and administered by the 
previous investigatoro The details of respondents, to whom 
the questionnaire for both variables were given, is shown in 
Table 1 & 3o For the present study responses to both ques¬ 
tionnaire were essential. So as shown in Table No. 2 & 4 

unequal numbers of respondents return the questionnaire. There 
was a problem in choosing equal number of questionnaire from 

each seto It was arbitrarily decided to keep number of res¬ 
pondents in each set to 50, The first all the res^ndents 
who did not return both questionnaires weire eliminatedo After 
this 50 respondents were selected randomly for each set (group) 
from the population shown in Table No, 2 & 4, The details of 
compositions of samples is shown in Table No,5o 
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DIAGRAM 1 ; Showing the Sample of Respondents to whom the 

Questionnaire on OPPORTUNITY costs was administered 

lo 

Elo 

Male Urban 

313 

So 

Sec. Male Urban 

313 

2. 

El. 

Male Rural 

312 

6o 

SeCo Male Rural 

312 

3. 

El. 

Female Urban 

313 

7o 

Sec. Female Urban 

313 

4o 

Elo 

Female Rural 

312 

So 

Seco Female Rural' 

312 


SEX 

ELEMENTARY 


SECONDARY 

TOTAL 

URBAN 

RURAL 

URBAN 

RURAL 

MALE 

313 

312 

313 

312 

1250 

FEMALE 

313 

312 

313 

312 

1250 

TOTAL 

626 

624 

626 

624 

2500 


TABLE 1 


Showing the Sample of Respondents to whom the 
Questionnaire on OPPORTUNITY COSTS was administered 
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diagram 2 ; showing the sample of Respondents who returned 
the Questionnaire on OPPORTUNITY COSTS^ 


Elo Male Urban 

72 

5o 

SeCo 

Male Urban 

74 

Elo Male Rural 

82 

6, 

Sec* 

Male Rural 

110 

Elo Female Urban 

256 

7. 

Sec, 

Female Urban 

78 

Elo Female Rural 

76 

So 

Seco 

Female Rural 

54 


SEX 

ELEMENTARY 

SECONDARY 


TOTAL 

URBAN 

RURAL 

URBAN 

RURAL 

MALE 

72 

82 

74 

110 

338 

FEMALE 

256 

76 

78 

54 

464 

TOTAL 

328 

158 

152 

164 

802 

TABLE 2 

s Showing 

the s ample of 

respondents who 

returned 

the 


Questionnaire on OPPORTUNITY COSTSo 
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diagram 3 : Showing the Sample of Respondents to whom the 

Questionnaire on MONETARY BENEFITS was administered. 
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Elo 

Male Rural 

125 
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SeCo 

Male Rural 

125 

3o 

Elo 

Female Urban 

125 
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Sec, 
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Elo 

Female Rural 
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SEX 
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SECONDARY 

TOTAL 
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RURAL 

URBAN 

RURftL 

MALE 
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500 

FEMALE 

125 

125 

1 ’ 

125 

125 
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TOTAL 

250 

250 

250 

250 

1000 

TABLE 3 

; Showing the Sample of 

Respondents 

to whom 

the 


Questionnaire on 

MONETARY BENEFITS 

was administered. 
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DIAGRAM 5 : Showing the Composition 
dents whose scores were 


1. 

El, 

Urban 

50 
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El. 

Wale Rural 

50 

3. 
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^’emale Urban 

50 
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oi the Sample of Respon— 
chosen for the Investigation. 

Sec, Male Urban 50 
Sec. Male Rural 50 
Sec, Female Urban 50 
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TOTAL 

MALE 

50 

50 

50 

50 

200 

FEMALE 

50 

50 

50 

50 

200 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

400 


— ^ ' Showing the Composition of the Sample of Respondent 
whose scores were chosen for the Investigation, 
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The Pie diagrams have been drawn to illustrate the re¬ 
presentations of administration of questionnaireso Conforming 
to the adage that a "picture is worth than ten thousand words", 
the investigator often represent her distribution by a frequency 
histograiHo It gave not only an estimate of the average value 
but also an idea of the amount of variability present in the 
data© The other diagramatic representations given here corcv- 
prises of the usual bar graphs to illustrate the central ten¬ 
dencies, the variables and the correlationso 

The raw data of 8 different groups U*, E.M.Ro, 

E.F.U*, EoF.R., S^M.V,, S.M, Ro, So F.U,, S.F.R., are given 

in appendix 1 to 8 respectively* 

(h) Analysis of Data 
Statistical Method - 

The objective of research, as recognized by all sciences, 
is to use observation as a basis for answering questions of 
interestp Even when observations are made systematically, the 
raw unclassified observations are often of such a nature that 
in their original form they do not lend themselves to an 
obvious interpretation with respect to the questions the inves¬ 
tigator have posedo She therefore resort to techniques that 
will reduce the observations to a more manageable form. These 
techniques involve classifying and operating upon the obser¬ 
vations to reduce them to means, variances, correlation co¬ 
efficients, and other statistical measures* On the basis of 
these statistical measures the researcher hope to be able to 
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diagram NQ» a ; Showing Frequency Polygon of the Male & 
Female Sample of Opportunity Costs» 
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DIAGRAM NOg, 9 ; Showing Frequency Polygon of the Male & Female 
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draw certain conclusions or inferences that will bear upon 
questions of interesto 
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Descriptive Statistics- ^ 

Techniques which help to indicate such facts as these 
regarding a large collection of numbers are descriptive in 
character and techniques for assessing the degree of relation¬ 
ship in situations also fall with in the category of descriptive 
statisticso in the present study^ individual attributes of 
opportunity cost and monetary benefits was expressed as scoreso 
In statistical analysis one tries to calculate a measure of 
central tendency of data Which could be representative of all 
of the scores of the group* It also enable the investigator 
to compare two or more groups in terms of their values© The 
mean has been chosen as a measure of central tendency as each 
score contributes to its determination* Mean is that score 
value which would be assigned each individual or object if 

a 

the total for the distribution were to be evenly or equally 
distributed among all the variables involvedo It has greatest 
stability and statistical measures are based upon the mean© 

The ungrouped data was directly used to compute arLthmetic mean© 

The next step was to find some measure of the variability 
of the scores© As the mean was necessarily a point on score scale, 
any meaningful index of variability must be a distance along the 
score Scale© This distance would be small or large as the 
Variability in the score values was small or large© The re¬ 
sulting index of variability which is amenable to interpretation 
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TABLE NO, 6 ; SHOWING MEAN VALUES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

FOR OPPORTUNITY CO S T OF TEACHER EDUCATION. 


4^0 

Variables 

Mean 

SE«M 

S e Do 

SE. S.D 

lo 

Whole sample 

330c82 

llo46 

229c26 

8.11 

2. 

Elementary- 

190.82 

4c59 

64c97 

3.25 

3o 

Secondary 

470c83 

17o56 

248c39 

12,42 

4o 

Male 

349.58 

17o32 

244.93 

12.25 

5. 

Female 

312c07 

I4o90 

210c77 

10.54 

6. 

Urban 

276.29 

12o39 

175c20 

8.76 

7o 

Rural 

385c36 

18c50 

261c68 

13.08 

a. 

Elementary male 

189.79- 

6,93 

69c27 

4.90 

9o 

Elementary female 

191c85 

6o03 

60c35 

4.27 

O 

0 

Secondary male 

509c37 

25c32 

253.21 

17.90 

lie 

Secondary female 

432c28 

23o73 

237,28 

16.78 

12, 

Elementary urban 

213c70 

6 c 86 

68c63 

4.85 

13o 

Elementary rural 

167c94 

5cl8 

51.82 

3.66 

14. 

Secondary urban 

338o88 

22cl0 

221.01 

15.63 

15o 

Secondary rural 

602c77 

19c93 

199.32 

14.09 

16 

Urban male 

293.66 

19c71 

197.10 

13.94 

17c 

Rural male 

405c50 

27c36 

273.64 

19.35 

• 

CD 

Urban female 

258c92 

i4cai 

148.11 

10.47 

19c 

Rural female 

365c21 

24c75 

247.51 

17.50 

O 

O 

CM 

Elementary male urban 

213c74 

llcOO 

77.80 

7.78 

21c 

Elementary male rural 

165,84 

6c92 

48.95 

4.89 

22. 

Elementary female urban 

213c66 

8 c 21 

58.02 

5.80 

23c 

Elementary female rural 

170.04 

7c70 

54.46 

5.45 

24c 

Secondary male urban 

373c58 

34.31 

242.64 

24p26 

25c 

Secondary male rural 

645.16 

25c49 

180.23 

18.02 

26. 

Secondary female urban 

304c18 

26c99 

190,82 

19.08 

27c 

Secondary female rural 

560.38 

29c45 

208,27 

20.83 




330.82 
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NO a i Showing Mean Values for Opportunity Costs 

of Teacher Education, ~ 


SCALE 10 = 1 mm. 




VARIABLES 





STANDARD DEVIATION STANDARD DEVIATION 
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Showing the Standard Deviation of Opportunity 
Costs of Teacher Education, 


SCALE 50 = 1 cm. 




VARIABLES 



VARIABLES 
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table no.,7 t 


SHOWING MEA N VALUES A ND STANDARD_^.gZ^K?— 

for monetary benefits, of teacher ed ugai^ion^ 


Variables 

No . 


Mean 


SEoM 


S.D. 


SB. S.D. 


Whole sample 
2o Elementary 

3. Secondary 

4 . Male 

5. Female 

6. Urban 
7o Rural 

8, Elementary male 

9. Elementary female 

10. secondary male 

11. Secondary female 

12. Elementary urban 
13o Elementary rural 
l4o Secondary urban 
15, Secondary rural 
16o Urban male 

17, ' Rural male 

18. Urban female 
19 o Rural female 

2Qo Elementary male urban 
21o Elementary male rural 
22o Elementary female urban 
23, Elementary female rural 
24o Secondary male urban 
25o Secondary male rural 
26, Secondary female urban 
27c Secondary female rural 


4806.17 
3354.08 
6258.27 
4521.88 
5090.46 
4965.86 
4646.49 
2831.40 
3876.76 ■ 
6212.37 
6304.16 
3640.56 
3067.60 
6291.15 
6225*38 
4714.20 
4329.57 
5217.51 
496 3.41 
3245.60 
2417.20 
4035.52 
3718.00 
6182.80 
6241.94 
6399.50 
6208.82 


240.3 
44.04 
8.44 
121.51 

86.74 
96,32 
116.47 
42.41 
22.26 
10.38 
11.62 
41.83 
66 .08 
15.12 
■5.88 

147.33 
191.35 
118.89 
125.04 

14.74 

10.75 
23.31 

20.75 
18.24 

7.95 

10.59 

8,00 


1519.75 
622.83 

119.33 
1718.45 
1226.62 

1362.11 

1647.11 
4,24.12 
222.61 
103.78 
116 o 17 

418.34 
660.81 
151,19 

58.80 
1473.27 
1913.54 
1188.90 
1250.37 
104.24 
75.99 
164.81 

146.75 
128.96 
56.25 
74.90 
56.58 


53.73 

31.14 

5.97 

85.92 

61.33 

68.11 

83.36 

29.99 

15.74 

7.34 

8.21 

29.58 

46.73 

10.69 

4.16 

104.18 

135.31 

84.07 

88.41 

10.42 
7.60 

16.48 
14.68 
12.90 
5.63 
7.49 
5 0 66 




6225.38 I i 4806.17 
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Showing the Mean Values of Monetary Benefits 
of Teacher Eaucation, ” 



VARIABLES 



VARIABLES 




STANDARD DEVIATION STANDARD DEVIATION 
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diagram no, 13 


Showing the Standard I^eviations for Monetary 
Benefits of Teacher Education. 
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Table 8 : Showing significance of Correlations between Opportunity 

Costs and Monetary Benefits of Teacher Education» 
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as a distance along the original score scale is }cno'wn as the 
standard deviationo It is by f ar the irost important and most 
widely used index of variability^ It is selected because it 
is more stable and accurate estimate of the population para¬ 
meter and much further statistical work involves their use© 
Again, the ungrouped data is used to compute the variance by 
using the formula for calculation of standard deviatiorio 
Standard deviation is the square root of the variance© 

In research studies it is necessary or desirable to 
examine the relationship between two variables, such as the 

rating on two different scales or the scores on two different 
tests© ^n other words the investigator attempt to determine 
in what way and to what extent the variables co-relate or 
correlate© The most widely and commonly used measure of 
correlation is the JPear^on Product Moment Correlation Coeffi¬ 
cient© This measure is used where the variables are quantita¬ 
tive, that is, of the interval or ratio type© This method is 
denoted by the letter 'r'© The formula for the correlation 
coefficient in deviation score form is used for computational 
purpose by the investigator© 

Inferential Statistics 

Statistical techniques which enable; the investigator 
to determine what to expect by way of error in the inferences 
she makes about population facts from examining corresponding 
sample facts belong to the category of statistical inference© 
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It is scientific inference whiov, ^ 

' turn is, inductive inference, 

the making of general statements fmm +->. 4 . ^ 

c.ieuus rrom the study of particular 

caseSo Means and other measures cnmr>m-Q/i .e 

ci=>uj.es computed from sampes are called 

statistics, and are subject to fluctns+- h r.r, 4 = 

of samplingo Measure 

descriptive of a population aro o = 

t-^i:>uj.arj.on are called parameters and are to be 

thought of as fixed reference values. The degree to which a 
sample mean represents its parameter is an index of the signifi¬ 
cance of the computed sample rc^an. The standard error describes 
the variability of a statistic over repeated sampling. The 
standard deviation of the sampling distribution is called the 
standard error. But it is not costomary to do all the calcu¬ 
lation the investigator has just done in order to interpret a 
mean and its standard error. By corrmon consent an arbitrary 
choice has been made to adopt two particular levels of confidencec 


One is knovm as the 5 percent level, or 05 level, and the other 
as the 1 percent level, or 01 level. The confidence interval 
may be prescribed simply in terms of their lower and upper limits 
or bounds. 


For an estimate of the population standard deviation is 
needed in order to estimate the value of the test statistic z 
that is referred to a critical region R in testing a hypothesis 
about the mean of some population. The theory of testing 
statistical hypotheses required that all of these estimates 
be single valued. However, in all situations in which single 
valued estimates are not thus required, interval estimates are 
to be preferred. The testing of a statistical hypothesis is 
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signiticance of c3ifference between Mean 
— ^ O pportunity Cost of Teacher Educationo 


s. 

NOn 

Variables 

Mean 

SE.D. 

C.R. 

Significance 

1. 

Elementary 

Secondary 

190o82 

470.83 

18.16 

15.42 

cOl 

2o 

Male 

Female 

349.58 

312.07 

22.85 

1.64 

Insig, 

3o 

Urban 

Rural 

276,29 

385o36 

22.27 

4,90 

.01 

4. 

Elementary male 
Elementary female 

189,79 

191c85 

9.19 

1 

0,22 

Insig. 

5. 

Secondary male 

Secondary female 

509.37 

432,28 

34o70 

2.22 

.05 

6. 

Elementary urban 
Elementary rural 

213,70 

167.94 

8.60 

5.32 

.01 

7c 

Secondary urban 

Secondary rural 

338.88 

602.77 

29,76 

8.87 

.01 

8o 

Urban male 

Rural male 

293.66 

405.50 

33.72 

3.32 

.01 

9c 

Urban female 

Rural female 

258.92 

365.21 

28.84 

3.69 

.01 

10. 

Elementary male urban 
Elementary male rural 

213.74 

165.84 

13.00 

3.68 

.01 

llo 

Elementary female urban 
Elementary female rural 

213.66 

170.04 

11.25 

d.SS' 

cOl 

12c 

Secondary male urban 
Secondary male rural 

373.58 

645.16 

42.75 

6.35 

oOl 

13c 

Secondary female urban 
Secondary female rural 

304.18 

560.38 

39.95 

6.41 

.01 
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Table NOp 10 : Showing significance of difference between Mean 

values for Monetary Benefits of Teacher Educationo 


f" Variables 

Noo 

Mean . 

SE,D, 

C 0 R Q 

Significance 

lo Elementary 

Secondary 

3354,08 

6258,27 

44o84 

64,77 

oOl 

2o Wale 

Female 

4521,88 

5090,46 

149.29 

3,81 

.01 

3o Urban 

Rural 

4965,85 

4646,49 

151,13 

2,11 

,05 

4, Elementary male 

Elementary female 

2831,40 

3876,76 

47.90 

21,82 

oOl 

5, Secondary male 

Secondary female 

6212,37 

6304.16 

15.58 

5.89 

,01 

6, Elementary urban 

Elementary rural 

3640,56 

3067.60 

78,21 

7,33. 

.01 

7 o Secondary urban 

Secondary rural 

6291,15 

6225,38 

16.22 

4,05 

,01 

8o Urban male 

Rural male 

4714.20 

4329.57 

241,50 

1.59 

insig. 

9, Urban female 

Rural female 

5217.51 

4963,41 

172.54 

1.47 

Insig, 

lOo Elementary male urban 

3245,60 

18,24 

45.42 

,01 

Elementary male rural 

2417,20 




11, Elementary female urban 

4035,52 

31,21 

o 

0 

.01 

Elementary female rural 

3718,00 




12, Secondary male urban 

6182,80 

19,90 

2,97 

.01 

Secondary male rural 

6241,94 




13o Secondary female urban 

6399.50 

13,28 

14,36 

.01 

Secondary female rural 

6208,82 
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• Showing significance of difference between s.Ds . 
Q-Pbott unity Cost ^of Teacher Bducationo 


s. 

NOb 

Variables 

S o Dp 

se.d. 

C.R. 

Significance 

1. 

Elementary 

Secondary 

64o97 

24d.39 

12.84 

14,28 

. ,01 

2. 

Male 

Female 

244.93 

210.77 

16.16 

2oll 

^05 

3o 

Urban 

Rural 

175o20 

261o68 

15o74 

12,22 

.01 

4. 

Elementary male 

Elementary female 

69.27 

60o35 

6.50 

1.37 

Insig. 

5. 

Secondary male 

Secondary female 

253.21 

237.28 

24.54 

0,65 

Insig, 

6. 

Elementary urban 

Elementary rural 

68.63 

51„82 

6,08 

2.76 

.01 

7o 

Secondary urban 

Secondary rural 

22I0OI 

199,32 

2I0O4 

1.03 

Insig, 

8o 

Urban male 

Rural male 

197.10 

273o64 

23,85 

3.21 

.01 

9o 

Urban female 

Rural female 

148oll 

247o51 

20.39 

4.87 

.01 

lOt 

Elementary male urban 
Elementary male rural 

77o80 

48o95 

9.19 

3.14 

.01 

11. 

Elementary female urban 
Elementary female rural 

5ao02 

54o46 

7.96 

0.45 

Insig, 

12o 

Secondary male urban 

Secondary male rural 

242o64 

180o23 

r 

30.22 

2.07 

.05 

13o 

Secondary female urban 
Secondary female rural 

190„82 

208o27 

28.25 

0,62 

Insig, 



^G Nop _ j-^ i Showing significance of difference between Ds o 

Monetary Benefits of Teacher Educationo 


s. 

Noo 

Variables 


SoDo 

SE^Do 

Ce Ro 

Signif icanc( 

lo 

Elementary 

Secondary 


622,83 

119.33 

31.71 

15.88 

oOl 

2o 

Male 

Female 


1718.45 

1226.62 

105.57 

4.66 

.01 

3o 

Urban 

Rural. 


1362.11 

1647.11 

106.87 

2.67 

.01 

4. 

Elementary male 
Elementary female 


424,12 

222.61 

33.87 

0,06 

Insig, 

5. 

Secondary male 
Secondary female 


103.78 

116.17 

11.02 

1.12, 

Insig. 

6 . 

Elementary urban 

Elementary rural 


418.34 

660.81 

55. 30 

4.38 

.01 

7o 

Secondary urban 

Secondary rural 


151.19 

58.80 

11.47 

8,05 

.01 

8o 

Urban male 

Rural male 


1473.27 

1913.54 

170,76 

2.58 

.01 

9o 

Urban female 

Rural female 


1188,90 

1250.37 

122.00 

0,50 

Insig, 

10. 

Elementary male urban 
Elementary male rural 

104.24 

75,99 

12.90 

2.19 

,05 

llo 

Elementary female 
Elementary female 

urban 

rural 

164.81 

146.75 

22o07 

0.82 

Insig, 

12. 

Secondary male urban 
Secondary male rural 

128.96 

56.25 

14.07 

5.17 

.01 

13. 

Secondary female 
Secondary female 

urban 

rural 

74.90 

56.58 

9.39 

1.95 

Insig, 



Table No,13* Shoving significance of difference of 


So 

Noo 

Variables 

r 

z 

Scores 

SE.D 

Z 

C.Ro 

Significance 

lo 

Elementary 

o94 

lc75 

OclO 

3c6 

cOl 


Secondary 

.88 

lc39 




2 o 

Wale 

o90 

lc47 

OolO 

loOO 

insigo 


Female 

o88 

lc37 




3c 

Urban 

cSe 

lo30 

OolO 

3o6 

cOl 


Rural 

o93 

lo66 




4c 

Elenrentary male 

o95 

lo81 

0cl4 

0o57 

Insig, 


Elementary female 

o96 

lo89 




5o 

Secondary male 

o90 

1<,46 

0cl4 

0o7a 

Insigo 


Secondary female 

o87 

lo35 




6o 

Elementary urban 

o95 

la79 

0ol4 

0c57 

Insigo 


Elementary rural 

o94 

lo71 




7o 

Secondary urban 

c84 

lc21 

0.14 

0.22 

Insigo 


Se condary rural 

.95 

lo83 




8c 

Urban male 

o86 

lo30 

0ol4 

4.28 

cOl 


Rural male 

c96 

lo90 




9c 

Urban female 

.88 

lc37 

0cl4 

lol4 

Insigo 


Rural female 

.91 

1c53 




lOo 

Elementary male urban 

c94 

io74 

0,^20 

loOO 

Insig^ 


Elementary male rural 

c96 

lo94 




llo 

Elementary f emale urban 

o96 

lo98 

0c20 

0o7 

Insigo 


Elementary female rural 

.95 

0 

00 




12, 

Secondary male urban 

c84 

lo22 

0o20 

3o85 

,01 


Secondary male rural 

<,96 

lc99 




13c 

Secondary female urban 

o85 

lo25 

0o20 

2o35 

.05 


Secondary female rural 

o94 

lc72 
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a process for drawing some inference about the value of a 
population parameter from the information contained in a 
sample selected from the populationo 

Multiple Correlation -- 

In many investigations data on more then two variables 
were gathered and forms of multivariate analysis were required© 
The forms of co-'relational analysis which might be applied to 
multivariate data were partial and multiple correlation© 

Partial correlation dealt with the residual relationship 
between two variables where the common influence of one or 
more other variables had been removed© Multiple correlation 

i 

dealt with the calculation of weights which produce the 
maximum possible correlation between a criterion variable 
and the weighted sum of two or more predictor variableso 
Its purpose was to maximize the efficiency of prediction. 

The multiple correlation W'as related to the intercorrelation 
between independent variable as well as to their correlation 
with the dependent variable. The correlation coefficient 
might be used to predict or estimate a score on an unXnown 
variable from knowledge of a score on a known variableo 
The multiple regression equation was set up by way of 
partial correlation and its accuracy as a predicting 
instrument was given by the coefficient of multipl_e 
correlationo 

Doolittle method was used by the investigator for the 
solution of a multiple correlation with more than three 

^ The procedure was made step by step as suggested 


variables 
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TABLE NOo 

^ S * Values and 'R‘ of different variables after 
droppping the Elementary male urban in Opportunity 
cost o 

S.No. 

Variables 


2o 

El a Male Rural 

.34 

3c 

El a Female Urban 

O 

O 

4o 

El a Female Rural 

.07 

5o 

SeCo Male Urban 

,62 

6o 

Sec* Male Rural 

11 

7. 

SeCo Female Urban 

-.19 

8. 

Sec, Female Rural 

,29 

= o76 

il 

o 

00 



TABLE NO. 16 

i 'values and 'R' of different variables after 

dropping the Elementary Male Rural in Opportunity 
COSto 

SqNo o 

Variabes 


lo 

Elc Male Urban 

c23 

3o 

Elo Female Urban 

o 

« 

4o 

Elo Female Rural 

LO 

o 

0 

1 

5. 

Sec, Male Urban 

c05 

6o 

Sec, Male Rural 

.53 

7. 

SeCo Female Urban 

o03 

8. 

Sec, Female Rural 

-.22 

r2 = <,53 

R = .73 

! 
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TABLE NO. 17 


3 Values and of different variables after 

arcppping the Elementary Female urban in Oppor¬ 
tunity COSto 


S*No . 


Variables 


la 


El. Nale Urban 

o 

0 

1 

2 . 


Elo Male Rural 

.44 

4. ■ 


El, Eemale Rural 

.04 

5. 


Seco Male Urban 

- a25 

6* 


Sec. Male Rural 

.17 

la 


Sec. Female Urban 

o38 

8 . 


Seco Female Rural 

.30 

r2 = 

• 

00 

to 

R = .91 


TABLE 

Noo 

18 s '3 * Values and 'R' of different 

variables after 



dropping the Elementary Female 

Rural in Oppor- 



tunity cost. 


S.No. 


Variables 


la 


El • Male Urban 

.11 

2o 


Elo Male Rural 

1 

0 

to 

3„ 


Elo Female Urban 

.08 

5o 


Sec. Male Urban 

-o04 

6o 


SeCo Male Rural 

o21 

7. 


SeCo Female Urban 

o03 

8 „ 


SeCo Female Rural 

o66 

r2 = 

.83 

R = o91 



i 
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TABLE—NQ^19 ; 3 * Values and ‘R‘ of different variables after 

dropping the Secondary Male Urban in Opportunity Cost 


SoNOe 

Variables 


1. 

El 0 Male Urban 

o56 

2 o 

Elo Male Rural 

0 

• 

1 

3o 

Elo Female Urban 

-.28 

4. 

Elo Female Rural 

- 0 O 2 

6 = 

Seco Male Rural 

.41 

7o 

SeCo Female Urban 

r) 

0 

0 

8 , 

SeCo Female Rural 

.23 

r2 = 

.73 R = .86 


TABLE 

Noo 20; * 3 ’ Values and *R' of different variables after 


dropping the Secondary Male Rural 

in Opportunity Cost 

S.No. 

Variables 


lo 

Elo Male Urban 

-o09 

2o 

El. Male Rural 

.60 

3. 

El, Female Urban 

ol7 

4o 

El 0 Female Rural 

.11 

5. 

SeCo Male Urban 

.37 

7. 

SeCo Female Urban 

I 02 

8 . 

Seco Female Rural 

-.22 

= 

o56 R = o75 
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TABLE NQo21 ; *B’ Values and *R‘ ot different variables after 

dropping the Secondary Female Urban in Opportunity 
Cost^ ' 


S.No* 

Variables 


1. 

El. 

Male Urban 

-o23 

2o 

Elo 

Male Rural 

.05 

3o 

El. 

Female Urban 

.59 

4. 

El. 

Female Rural 

0 

o 

5o 

Seco 

X^le Urban 

o09 

6. 

Seco 

Male Rural 

.03 

8. 

Sec* 

Female Rural 

.38 

R^ = .76 

R = 

• 

CO 



TABLE NOo 22 

; * 3 * Values and 'R' of 

dro pping the Secondary 
Cost* 

different variables after 
Female Rural in Opportunity 

S o No o 

Variables 


1. 

El, Male Urban 

.26 

2. 

El. Male Rural 

(N 

0 

1 

3. 

El. Female Urban 

.34 

4. 

El. Female Rural 

o3S 

5. 

SeCo Male Urban 

. 23 

6o 

Sec. Male Rural 

-o 24 

7o 

Sec. Female Urban 

. 28 


== ,67 R = .82 
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TABLE Nog —^ i '3' Values and 'R‘ of different variables after 
dropping the Elementary Male Urban in Monetary 
Benefit, * - 


S.Noo 

Variables 


2. 

El a ^5ale Rural 

.57 

3. 

El. Femal^ Urban 

cl4 

4. 

El, Female Rural 

CD 

O 

• 

5. 

Seco Male Urban 

.98 

6o 

Sec, Male Rural 

.56 

7. 

Sec, Female Urban 

-.14 

8. 

Sec, Female Rural 

1 

o 

= .91 

R = o95 



TABLE 

NO. 25 ; 

'3' Values and 'R' of 
dropping the Elementary 
Benef ito 

different variables after 
Male Rural in Monetary 

3 o No o 


Variables 


1. 


El, Male Urban 

.21 

3. 


El, Female Urban 

-.29 

4. 


El, Female Rural 

-.01 

5. 


Sec, Male Urban 

o 

CM 

0 

1 

6. 


Sec, Male Rural 

.99 

7. 


Sec, Female Urban 

.29 

8. 


Seco Female Rural 

o 

o 

• 

r2 = 

o89 

R = o94 
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TABLE NO, 26 s 'B' Values and 'R' of different variables after 

dropping the Elenientary Female Urban in Monetary 
Belief it o --- 


S.No. 


Variables 



lo 


El, Male Urban 

,03 


2 o 


El, Male Rural 

-.14 


4. 


Elo Female Rural 

,08 


5. 


Sec, Male Urban 

-.04 


6 o 


Sec o Male Rural 

.14 


7. 


SeCo Female Urban 

loOO 


8 . 


Sec, Female Rural 

-.08 


r2 = . 

91 

R = o95 



TABLE 

NOo 27 

s '3' Values and 'R' of different 

variables 

after 



dropping the Elementary Female 

Rural in 

MDnetary 



Benefito 



S, No « 


Variables 



lo 


El. mie Urban 

-^09 


2o 


Elo Male Rural 

-o03 


3. 


El, Female Urban 

.39 


5o 


Sec, Male Urban 

.11 


6 . 


Sec. Male Rural 

.03 


7. 


Seco Female Urban 

-.39 


8 . 


Seco Female R ural 

o99 



r2 = „96 R = '.98 
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TABLE NOp 28 1 ' 3 * Values and ‘R‘ of different variables after 

dropping the Secondary Male Urban in ^i^netary 
Benefit^ ^ 




S • No • 


Variables 


lo 


El 0 Wale Urban 

o99 

2 . 


El, Male Rural 

-.41 

3. 


El, Female Urban 

-.27 

4. 


El, Female Rural 

.02 

6. 


Sec, Wale Rural 

.42 

7. 


Seco Female Urban 

o25 

a. 


Sec 0 Female Rural 

,00 

r2 = 

o91 

R = .95 


TABLE 

NOo 29: 

'B' Values and 'R' of different 

variables after 
al in i^onetary 



dropping the Secondary Male Rur 



Benefito 


S.No, 


Variables 


1. 


El, ^tele Urban 

-o21 

2 . 


Elo Wale Rural 

.99 

3. 


El, Female Rural 

.41 

4o 


Elo Female Rural 

oOO 

5o 


Sec. Male Urban 

.20 

7. 


Sec, Female Urban 

-.40 

8. 


Sec, Female Rural 

,00 

= 

o89 

R = o94 
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TABLE NO 


. 30 s 'g' Values and ‘R’ ot different variables after^^ 

dropping fhe Secondary Female Urban in J^netary 
Benefit* 


S,No. 

Variables 


1* 

El * Male Urban 

.06 

2. 

•El» Male Rural 

-.30 

3o 

El. Female Urban 

.99 

4. 

El. Female Rural 

I 

• 

o 

5* 

Sec* Male Urban 

-.05 

6. 

Sec. JMale Rural 

.31 

8. 

Sec* Female Rural 

,07 

r2 = .90 

R = ,95 

_ 

TABLE NO.31 

'R'Values and 'R‘ of different 
Bronnina the Secondary Female 

variables after 
Rural in Monetary 

Benefit* 

S*Noo 

VaXiables 


1 Q 

El, Male Urban 

,06 

2o 

El, Male Rural 

o23 


El* Female Urban 

-o22 

3. 


4 

El * Female Rur al 

0 

\D 

CD 


SeCo Male Urban 

-.05 


6o 

Seco Male Rural 

-.25 


Sec, Female Urban 

.25 

7o 

*■ 
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by Ouilfoirdo It was actually called simultaneous eq;uationo 
Tlie unk.nowns were the beta coefficients, and there were as 
roany eq[U.ations as unknowns o For the solution of the pro¬ 
blem the table was set up in terms of blocks of work, each 
one begins with the entrance of correlations for a new 
variable and ending by dividing by a number that will 
assure a —loOOOO as the first number in the last row of 
that blocko The work was found to be very systematic 
throughouto Any variable might be treated as the dependent 
variable, but it must then occupy the next to the last 
column in the tablea That type of tables had not been 
included in the body of this dissertation© The end result 
gave the beta coefficients, which was found by means of 
a “back solution*' , so called because the investigator 
worked in a backward direction, as compared with the work 
of the tableso First of all beta found was B IS^ than it 
worked in a backward direction as Bl7, B16, B15, 3 14, 

Bi3^ and 312, was foundo For the satisfaction of the 
result, the check upon the calculation of the beta coeffi¬ 
cients was applied by using the formula for it® 

(c) Interpretation of Data 

The techniques used to facilitate the interpretation 
of collections of numerical data were called statistical 
methodo Its essential purpose was to describe and draw 
inferences about the numerical properties of populations• 
The method of obtaining inferences involved inductive 
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reasoning and probability theory, as has been illustrated 
through the tables in the previous pages© 

Normal distribution in the population has favoured 
normal distribution of means and other statistics* in the 
smaller samples the form of the distribution of the popu¬ 
lation affected the form of the meanso The knowledge of 
the form of sampling distribution of a statistic was seen 
very important, as the investigator's ability to draw 
conclusions depended upon ito Even when the population 
distribution was not normal the means derived from sam¬ 
pling had the likely hood to be almost normal distribution© 
The purpose of measures of central value is description© 
When we attempt to reduce a mass of scores or a distribu¬ 
tion of measures to a few descriptive constants, the mean 
is. descriptive terms which more or less adequately depict 
the average or typical score, and the choice between the 
two is frequently determined on the basis of which is more 
typical. The standard deviation fluctuated from sample to 
sample as shown in Table 6 7 © 

It was of more importance to examine the relation¬ 
ship ot one variable to another than to measure performance 
in either alone© Perfect relationship was expressed by 
a coefficient of loOO and just no relationship by a co¬ 
efficient to oOOo But relationship might also be negative. 
Negative coefficients might range from'—1.00 up to ,00o 
■r' from .00 to + .20 denotes indifferent, + .20 to + .40 
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denotes low correlation, + „40 to ± .70 denotes substantial 
and from + ,70 to + i„oo denotes high to. very high relation- 
the present investigation all the values are higher 
than +*84* So it is ohsex'ved by the investigator that the 
values possed a very high relationship with each other* The 
coefficient of correlation did not give directly anything 
like a percentage of relationship* It was an index numher, 
not a measurement on a linear scale of equal units. For 
computation of ‘ r ‘ , the purpose of it was also kept in 
mindo In short , the coefficient of correlation was purely 

I 

relative to the circumstances under which it was obtained 
and should be interpreted in the light of those circumstan¬ 
ces^ very rarely, certainly, in any absolute sense* The 
table shovrLng the coefficients of correlation was infrequ¬ 
ently concerned with fixing confidence intervals and show 
their significance which happen to be highly significant 
and thereby dependable, due to very negligeable sampling 
and other errors of measuremento 

The correlation had proved to be most useful in 
answering the questions of interrelationshipo It enabled 
the investigator to answer the question that which factor 
-^he cost so much under what circumstances, in what 
population and what kind of benefits/ measured by what 
instrument, or judged by what standard* 

Just like in scientific investigation the invest!- 
gator proceeded from hypothesis to hypothesis to come to 
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the conclusioHo Data analysed above showed that the obser¬ 
vations were reduced to mean^ standard deviation with the 
helps of techniques, mainly constructed for the purpose of 
it and also studied the effect ot one thing on another. 
Obtained difference in groups was also studied and the 
usual test of significance was applied for reaching a depen¬ 
dable answero With out the help of it, the investigator 
would have been helpless to draw some inference about the 
population^ 

The investigator was interested in the amount of 
correlation between a dependent variable and two or more 
other simultaneouslyit To see the forest as well as the 
trees, she was dealing with a multiple correlation problem 
by Doolittle methodo That method provided the investigator 
with a solution of solving her types of multiple correlation 
problem with a minimum of statistical labour. The method 
enables selection analytically and added then one variable 
at a time untill a maximum multiple correlation was obtained. 
The coefficient of multiple correlation indicated the 
strength of relationship between one variable and two or 
more other taken together. 

The multiple correlation was hot merely the sum of 
the correlations of the dependent variable and the various 
independent variables taken separatelyo It was related to 
the intercorrelations between independent variables as 
well as to their correlation with the dependent variable. 
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The interpretation in terms of r 2 ^as called the coefficient 
of multiple determination^ This told the researcher the 
proportion of variance in that is dependent upon^ asso- 
dated with, or predicted by X 3 ^nd X^ combined with the 
regression weights© 

For the calculation of the multiple correlation co¬ 
efficient the investigator multiply each correlation of a 
predictor with the criterian by its corresponding regre¬ 
ssion coefficient, sum these products and tate the square 
root© 

While multiple correlation problems were extended 
to any number of variables, it was desirable to examine 
some of the general principles that apply for any number 
ot variables. It has been seen that a multiple correlation 
increased as the size of correlation between dependent and 
independent variables increased and a multiple correlation 
increased as the size of inter-correlations of independent 
variables decreased© ^ maximum ‘ R' was obtained when the 
intercorrelation between different variables of opportu¬ 
nity costs were large and when intercorrelations o± were 
dropped outo A minimum 'R* was obtained when intercorre¬ 
lations of X 2 were dropped out© It was also noted that 
there were limitations to the application of the objectives© 
The whole story is not told by the two principles as obser¬ 
ved in the said before© 
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CHAPTER ^ V 


. CONCLUSIONS AND GENERALIZATIONS 
(a) Introductory 

India is a developing country. Sortie times India is 
called an underdeveloped country because irost of their people 
are underdeveloped, having had no opportunity of expending 
their potential capacities in the services of societyo The 
economic aspect of education comes in vjhen we measure the 
effect of education in increasing man's productivity or his 
ability to contribute to productiono Education is related 
to development, as a result of the training given in educa- 
' tional institutions, the people acquire productive capacity, 
be in a position to add to the sum total of production, and 
in fact produce much more than they would have done in the 
absence of the educationo But the development of human 
resources through education is the more crucialo It is an 
end in itself and with out it even the adeqaute development 
of physical resources is not possible. The destiny of India 
is now being shaped in her class roomo So that education can¬ 
not be consider in isolation or planned in a vaccumo It has 
to be used as a powerful instrument of social economic and 
political change and will, therefore, have to be related to 
the long term, national aspirations, the programme of national 
development on which the country is engaged and the difficult 
short term problems it is oalled upon to face. Education and 
productivity can thus constitute a'rising spiral'whose different 
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parts sustain and support one another, 
nize the vhole educational system is of 


A programme to reorga- 
highest importance 


now a day. By doing so we can easily achieve the 
Sion in the shortest possible time. 


new dimen- 


(b) FindinoF! 

The present investigator was only in the position to 
analyse the opportunity cost measuresand the monetary benefit 
measures of teacher education. It was a normative .survey. 

With the bird's eye view she distinguised relationship between 
cost and benefits as well as their component variables. 


The primary data of opportunity cost showed that such 
cost is a big component of the total cost of teacher education, 
which is the earning forego by the student while they attending 
teacher education in place of the job. The efficiency of system 
of education rests on the quality of a teacher. If the teacher 
determines the equality of education, he is also the keystone 
to the future prosperity of a society. It is the quality of 
the individual that determines the quality of a society and 
the individual is largely the product of the training he 
receives. Institutions for the training of teachers is respon¬ 
sible for making out the teacher trainee as a better teacher. 

So that they should be able to show the light of knowledge to 
millions of children who, in the near future, will guide the 
destiny of our nation, 

1 ' 
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Primary data of monetary benefits of teacher education 
also showed that the trained teachers i.e© the teacher trainees 
had a substaintially greater life time earning then their counter¬ 
parts o It is also based upon logical consideration that it is 
only investment in professional education that has paid divi¬ 
dends in terms of contribution to the increase in ones outputo 
The expected fact that a trained teacher earns higher than an 
untrained one, makes the student finance privately on the trai¬ 
ning of their words, inspite of the fact that, this results 
in an increase in the cost of educationo Obviously such a 
step is taken in the hope of a sumputuous yield in terms of 
monetary returnso 

One of the main purpose of the study was to see the 
relationship between earning forego variables with their rate 
of return approacho By statistical analysis it is observed 
by the investigator that a very high positive correlation 
coefficient exists between opportunity cost as well as in 
monetary benefit© It means to say than if the opportunity 
cost increases, it effect the life long earning (monetary 
benefit) in a positive direction© Efficiency in teacher edu¬ 
cation is achieved when high price factors are substituted 

I 

by low price factor of production© Money value of products 
increases with an inclusion of additional factor of produc¬ 
tion, because it has been evidenced that higher earnings are 
achieved by increasing the opportunity costs© 
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Opportunity Cost depends upon several factorso Doo-little 
solution method enable the investigator.to study the amount of 
correlation between opportunity cost and its factor namely EMU, 
EMR, EFU, EFR, SMU, SMR, SFU, SFR, The best solution of re- 

equations is by means of this method and the Beta values 
obtained for all the indep>endent variable by applying ito 

The difference between life time earning of trained or 
untrained teachers was taken as a measure of return on invest¬ 
ment made in teacher education as additional educations This 
rate of return when calculated and compared with other obser¬ 
vations stood meaning-ful and significanto Comparing them the 
investigator comes to the generalization that from the cost 

point of view the student are rational in undertaking invest¬ 
ment in additional education i.eo teacher's trainingo 

(c) Suggestions 

In teacher education planning, the application of cost 
benefit analysis method can be the basis of a rational approach 
to investment in teacher educationo Investments have prove 
their importance in terms of increasing earning and producti-^ 
vityo As revealed by the data, it also produce that a high 
pgago level of monetary benefit can be achieved by in¬ 
creasing the opportunity cost of teacher educationo Quality 
improvement of teacher education also can eventually raise the 
monetary value of teacher educationo The observations signify 
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that there is enough score for improving the money value 
implied in teacher educationo To attract the young man and 
woman towards teacher education, recognization is needed at 
all levels and in all courseso 

(d) Further Research 

The limitation of the present investigation as some 
what remarked to in the preceding para make a good pointer 
for initiating further research in the fieldo The present in¬ 
vestigation is limited to Meerut region so that to enlarge the 
dimensions of the universe and stratifying the respondents in 
to more attributes and variables would enable one to perceive 
a more comprehensive vieWo Sophistication in the technology 
of research would help sharpen the focuso This obviously 
calls for obtaining a national picture for making comparisons 
with international figures on the topic. Further research is 
also called for an indirect monetary, direct non monetary and 
in direct non monetary benefitSo 

It is very much hoped that some agency may like to 
sponsor such research and some national agency may come for¬ 
ward with a substantial grant in did to finance such a project. 
The extent of association among teacher education earning and 
occupation also calls for a research study. 
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Appendix I - Scores, Squares and Multiples for Elementary 
Male Urban Sample * 


S D No O 

oc 

MB 

OC^ 


OC X MB 

1. 

272 

3067 

73984 

9406489 

834224 

2o 

362 

3265 

131044 

10660225 

1181930 

3o 

316 

3412 

99856 

11641744 

1078192 

4o 

130 

3321 

16900 

11029041 

431730 

5. 

200 

3165 

4 0000 

10017225 

633000 

6. 

114 

3289 

12996 

10817521 

374946 

7o 

150 

3167 

22500 

10029889 

475050 

a. 

299 

3133 

89401 

9815689 

936767 

9. 

316 

3247 

99856 

10543009 

1026052 

10 o 

330 

3 374 

108900 

11383876 

1113420 

11. 

36 2 

3454 

131044 

11930116 

1250348 

12. 

153 

3211 

23409 

10310521 

- 491283 

13o 

117 

3219 

13689 

10361961 

376623 

14„ 

116 

3199 

13456 

10233601 

371084 

15. 

175 

3147 

30625 

9903609 

550725 

16o 

207 

3413 

4 2849 

11648569 

706491 

17. 

125 

3151 

15625 

9928801 

393875 

18. 

277 

3263 

76729 

10647169 

903851 

19. 

362 

3329 

131044 

11082241 

1205098 

20. 

316 

3074 

99856 

9449476 

971384 

21. 

130 

3222 

16900 

10381284 

418860 

22. 

200 

3129 

40000 

9790641 

625800 

23. 

110 

3257 

12100 

10608049 

358270 

24. 

150 

3261 

22500 

10634121 

489150 

25. 

299 

3361 

89401 

11296321 

1004939 



Appendix I (Contd.) 


260 

217 

3263 

47089 

10647169 

708071 

27o 

230 

3219 

52900 

10361961 

740370 

28. 

362 

3394 

131044 

11519236 

1228628 

29. 

153 

3329 

23409 

11082241 

509337 

30, 

114 

3074 

12996 

9449476 

350436 

31o 

113 

3321 

12769 

11029041 

375273 

32o 

175 

3289 

30625 

10817521 

575575 

33. 

287 

3147 

82369 

9903609 

903189 

34, 

125 

3413 

15625 

11648569 

426625 

35o 

277 

3222 

76729 

10381284 

892494 

36, 

271 

3129 

73441 

9790641 

847959 

37, 

208 

3261 

43264 

10634121 

678288 

38, 

158 

3 361 

24964 

11296321 

531038 

39. 

165 

3257 

27225 

10608049 

537405 

40, 

126 

3265 

15876 

10660225 

411390 

41. 

197 

3167 

38809 

10029889 

623899 

42, 

220 

3454 

48400 

11930116 

759880 

43, 

185 

3113 

34225 

9690769 

575905 

44. 

133 

3165 

17689 

10017225 

420945 

45. 

249 

3067 

62001 

9406489 

763683 

46. 

204 

3412 

41616 

11641744 

696048 

47, 

221 

3247 

48841 

10543009 

717587 

48, 

279 

3211 

77841 

10310521 

895869 

49, 

216 

3199 

46656 

10233601 

690984 

50, 

214 

3171 

45796 

10055241 

678594 




Appendix II- Scores, Squares and Multiples for Elementary- 
Male Rural Sample* 



1 . 

175 

2317 

2 . 

332 

2591 

3. 

217 

2442 

4. 

184 

2307 

5. 

166 

2410 

6 . 

130 

2481 

7. 

200 

2553 

8 . 

113 

2396 

9o 

150 

2374 

o 

O 

153 

2269 

11 . 

117 

2463 

12 * 

116 

2351 

13. 

175 

2452 

14* 

162 

2377 

15. 

130 

2432 

16. 

200 

2369 

17o 

110 

2407 

18. 

150 

2434 

l9o 

199 

2366 

20 , 

130 

2499 

21 . 

115 

2339 

22 * 

175 

2471 

23. 

114 

2385 

24. 

225 

2390 

25. 

221 

2490 


30625 

53684B9 

405475 

110224 

6773281 

860212 

47089 

5963364 

529914 

33856 

5322249 

424488 

27556 

5808100 

400060 

16900 

6155361 

322530 

40000 

6517809 

510600 

12769 

5740816 

270748. 

22500 

5635876 

356100 

23409 

5148361 

347157 

13689 

6066369 

288171 

13456 

5527201 

272716 

30625 

6012304 

429100 

26 244 

5650129 

385074 

16900 

5914624 

316160 

40000 

5612161 

473800 

12100 

5793649 

264770 

22500 

5924356 

365100 

39601 

5597956 

470834 

16900 

6245001 

324870 

13225 

54709.21 

268985 

30625 

6105841 

432425 

12996 

5688225 

271890 

50625 

5712100 

537750 

48841 

6200100 

550290 
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26 . 

190 

2511 

36100 

6305121 

477090 

27. 

195 

2361 

38025 

5574321 

460395 

28. 

190 

2288 

36100 

5234944 

434720 

29. 

190 

2462 

36100 

6061444 

467780 

30. 

200 

2453 

40000 

6017209 

490600 

31. 

150 

2417 

22500 

5841889 

362550 

32. 

75 

2477 

5625 

6135529 

185775 

33. 

173 

2354 

299 29 

5541316 

407242 

34. 

140 

2392 

19600 

5721664 

334880 

35. 

135 

2435 

18225 

59 29225 

328725 

36, 

205 

2278 

42025 

5189284 ^ 

466990 

37. 

165 

2356 

27225 

5550736 

388740 

38. 

260 

2530 

67600 

6400900 

657800 

39. 

250 

2420 

62500 

5856400 

605000 

O 

O 

200 

2491 

40000 

6205081 

498200 

41. 

150 

2473 

22500 

6115729 

370950 

42. 

175 

2356 

30625 

5550736 

412300 

43. 

205 

2264 

42025 

5125696 

464120 

44. 

190 

2523 

36100 

6365529 

479370 

45. 

175 

2469 

30625 

6095961 

432075 

46. 

150 

2374 

22500 

5635876 

356100 

47.. 

125 

2366 

15625 

5597956 

295750 

48. 

80 

2554 

6400 

6522916 

204320 

49. 

75 

2430 

5625 

5904900 

182250 

50, 

90 

2461 

8100 

6056521 

221490 



Appendix 

Ill- Scores,Squares and 
Urban Sample 

Multiples 

for EleiT>entary Female 

S.No. 

oc 

MB 

oc^ 


OC X MB 

1. 

247 

4136 

61009 

17106496 

1021592 

2. 

256 

4021 

65536 

16168441 

1029376 

3. 

251 

4074 

63001 

16597476 

1022574 

4. 

249 

4064 

62001 

16516096 

1011936 

5. 

203 

3975 

41209 

15S00625 

806925 

6. 

280 

4111 

78400 

16900321 

1151080 

7. 

237 

4097 

56169 

16785409 

970989 

8. 

256 

3955 

65536 

15642025 

1012480 

9o 

262 

4061 

68644 

16491721 

1063982 

10. 

210 

4046 

44100 

16370116 

849660 

11. 

177 

3968 

31329 

15745024 

702336 

12. 

164 

4002 

26896 

16016004 

656328 

13o 

156 

3980 

24336 

15840400 

620880 

14. 

130 

4151 

1:6900 

17230801 

539630 

15. 

173 

4169 

29929 

17380561 

721237 

16. 

162 

4060 

26244 

16483600 

657720 

17. 

208 

4012 

43264 

16096144 

834496 

OD 

0 

242 

3897 

58564 

15186609 

943074 

19. 

177 

4083 

31329 

16670889 

722691 

20. 

162 

4218 

26244 

17791524 

683316 

21. 

237 

4117 

56169 

16949689 

975729 

22. 

335 

4012 

112225 

16096144 

1344020 

23. 

100 

3996 

10000 

15968016 

399600 

O 

CM 

130 

4055 

16900 

16443025 

527150 

25. 

165 

4021 

27225 

16168441 

663465 
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26. 

205 

4017 

42025 

• 16136289 

823485 

27. 

265 

4216 

70225 

17774656 

1117240 

28. 

165 

3869 

27225 

14969161 

638385 

29. 

133 

4119 

17689 

16966161 

547827 

30. 

155 

4049 

24025 

16394401 

627595 

31. 

193 

4054 

37249 

16434916 

782422 

32o 

205 

4161 

42025 

17313921 

853005 

33, 

253 

3941 

64009 

15531481 

997073 

34 o 

261 

3899 

68121 

15202201 

1017639 

35o 

165 

4251 

27225 

18071001 

701415 

36. 

173 

4012 

29929 

16096144 

694076 

37. 

251 

4007 

63001 

16056049 

1005757 

38. 

378 

4065 

142884 

16524225 

1536570 

39a 

150 

4087 

22500 

16703569 

613050 

o 

o 

275 

4099 

75625 

- 16801801 

1127225 

41. 

275 

4056 

75625 

16451136 

1115400 

42, 

225 

3997 

50625 

15976009 

899325 

43. 

150 

4129 

22500 

17048641 

619350 

44. 

125 

4078 

15625 

16630084 

509750 

45a 

275 

4010 

75625 

16080100 

1102750 

46, 

178 

4028 

31684 

16224784 

716984 

47. 

273 

4128 

74529 

17040384 

1126944 

48. 

293 

4065 

85849 

16524225 

1191045 

49. 

23 3 

4133 

54289 

17081689 

962989 

50o 

260 

3025 

67600 

91-50625 

786500 





Appendix IV 

- Scores, 
Female i 

Squares and Multiples for 
Rural Sample, 

Elementary 

S.No. 

OC 

MB 

2 

OC 


OC X MB 

lo 

255 

3728 

65025 

13897984 

950640 

2. 

289 

3841 

83521 

14753281 

1110049 

3. 

288 

3911 

82944 

15295921 

1126368 

4. 

217 

3792 

47089 

14379264 

822864 

5e 

200 

3293 

40000 

10843349 

658600 

6. 

225 

3855 

50625 

14861025 

867375 

7o 

190 

3614 

36100 

13060996 

686660 

8. 

100 

3772 

10000 

14227984 

377200 

9. 

125 

3814 

15625 

14546596 

476750 

10. 

225 

3510 

50625 

12320100 

789750 

llo 

200 

3588 

40000 

12873744 

717600 

12. 

190 

3691 

36100 

13623481 

701290 

13. 

190 

3644 

36100 

13278736 

692360 

14. 

162 

3781 

26244 

14295961 

612522 

15. 

190 

3861 

36100 

14907321 

733590 

16. 

176 

3646 

30976 

13293316 

641696 

17, 

108 

3741 

11664 

13995081 

404028 

18. 

250 

3811 

62500 

14523721 

952750 

19. 

200 

3594 

40000 

12916836 

718800■ 

20, 

150 

3772 

22500 

14227984 

565800 

21. 

200 

3699 

40000 

13682601 

739800 

22. 

150 

3821 

22500 

14600041 

573150 

23. 

155 

367 3 

24025 

13490929 

569315 

24. 

208 

3546 

43264 

12574116 

737568 

25, 

150 

3826 

22500 

14638276 

573900 
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to 

o 

200 

3694 

40000 

13645636 

738800 

27. 

183 

3638 

33489 

13235044 

665754 

28, 

233 

3751 

54289 

14070001 

873983 

29. 

275 

3821 

75625 

14600041 

1050775 

30. 

255 

3822 

65025 

14607684 

974610 

31. 

130 

3363 

16900 

11309769 

437190 

32o 

114 

3745 

12996 

14025025 

426930 

33o 

125 

3525 

15625 

12425625 

440625 

34o 

122 

3972 

14684 

15776784 

484584 

35e 

117 

3914 

13689 

15319396 

457938 

36e 

125 

3510 

15625 

12320100 

438750 

37. 

125 

3498 

15625 

12236004 

437250 

38. 

116 

3791 

13456 

14371681 

439756 

39. 

175 

3554 

30625 

12630916 

621950 

o 

o 

124 

3881 

15376 

15062161 

481244 

41. 

117 

3861 

13689 

14907321 

451737 

42o 

121 

3756 

14641 

14107536 

454476 

43., 

62 

3842 

3844 

14760964 

238204 

44. 

69 

3721 

4761 

13845841 

256749 

45o 

215 

3694 

46225 

13645636 

794210 

46o 

147 

3672 

21609 

13483584 

539784 

47o 

156 

3 799 

24336 

14432401 

592644 

0 

00 

151 

3573 

22801 

12766329 

539523 

49. 

149 

3646 

22201 

13293316 

543254 

50, 

103 

4033 

10609 

16265089 

415399 



Appendix V - Scores, Squares and Multiples for Secondary 
Male Urban Sample, 


S.No, 

oc 

MB 

1. 

-f 

890 

6235 

2. 

967 

6312 

3. 

7 20 

6138 

4. 

521 

6123 

5. 

672 

6107 

6, 

962 

6145 

7. 

645 

6138 

8. 

863 

6219 

9. 

200 

6152 

10. 

260 

6261 

11. 

105 

6172 

12. 

150 

6164 

13. 

240 

6211 

14. 

500 

6131 

15. 

350 

6238 

16. 

300 

6118 

17. 

553 

6121 

00 

• 

200 

6136 

19. 

160 

5972 

o 

0 

602 

6568 

21c 

250 

6102 

22c 

140 

5882 

23o 

250 

6213 

24. 

296 

6154 

• 

m 

CM 

250 

6564 


OC^ 

MB^ 

OC X MB 

792100 

38875225 

5549150 

935089 

39841344 

6103704 

518400 

37675044 

4419360 

271441 

37491129 

3190083 

451584 

37295449 

4103904 

925444 

37761025 

5911490 

416025 

37675044 

3959010 

744769 

38675961 

5366997 

40000 

37847104 

1230400 

67600 

39200121 

1627860 

11025 

38093584 

648060 

22500 

37994896 

924600 

57600 

38576521 

1490640 

250000 

37589161 

3065500 

122500 

38912644 

2183300 

90000 

37429924 

1835400 

305809 

37466641 

3384913 

40000 

37650496 

1227200 

25600 

35664784 

955520 

362404 

43138624 

3953936 

62500 

37234404 

1525500 

19600 

34597924 

823480 

62500 

38601369 

1553250 

87616 

37871716 

" 1821584 

62500 

43086096 

1641000 




Appendix V - (Contd.) 


26 . 

748 

6234 

27. 

150 

6186 

28o 

151 

6213 

29. 

813 

5992 

30. 

250 

6290 

31. 

383 

6243 

32o 

707 

6184 

33. 

300 

6136 

34. 

225 

6212 

35. 

200 

6140 

36. 

200 

6232 

37. 

200 

5984 

38. 

176 

6254 

39. 

150 

6171 

40. 

205 

6264 

41. 

160 

6113 

42. 

210 

5895 

43. 

300 

6264 

44. 

300 

6142 

45. 

150 

6501 

46. 

300 

6281 

47. 

280 

6179 

48. 

300 

6234 

49, 

300 

6133 

50. 

475 

6087 


559504 

38862756 

22500 

38266596 

22801 

38601369 

660969 

35904064 

62500 

39564100 

146689 

38975049 

499849 

38241856 

90000 

37650496 

50625 

38588944 

40000 

37699600 

40000 

38837824 

40000 

35808256 

30976 

39112516 

22500 

38081241 

42025 

39237696 

25600 

37368769 

44100 

34751025 

90000 

39237696 

90000 

37724164 

22500 

42263001 

90000 

39450961 

78400 

38180041 

90000 

38862756 

90000 

37613689 

225625 

37051569 


4663032 

927900 

938163 

4871496 

1572500 

2391069 

4372088 

1840800 

1397700 

1228000 

1246400 

1196800 

1100704 

925650 

1284120 

978080 

1237950 

1879200 

1842600 

975150 

1884300 

1730120 

1870200 

1839900 

2891325 





Appendix VI 

- Scores, Squares and 
Male Rural Sample 

Multiples for 

Secondary 

S.No. 

oc 

MB 

2 

OC^ 

2 

OC X MB 

1. 

771 

6193 

594441 

38353249 

4774803 


400 

6242 

160000 

38962564 

2496800 

3. 

800 

6182 

640000 

38217124 

4945600 

4o 

697 

6241 

485809 

38950081 

4349977 

5o 

730 

6342 

532900 

40220964 

4629660 

6o 

572 

6284 

327184 

39488656 

3594448 

7o 

705 

6213 

497025 

38601369 

4380165 

8. 

946 

6245 

894916 

39000025 

5907770 

9. 

584 

6234 

341056 

38862756 

3640656 

lOo 

650 

6224 

422500 

38738176 

4045600 

11, 

443 

6193 

196249 

38353249 

2743499 

12o 

1046 

6265 

1094116 

39250225 

6553190 

13. 

495 

6194 

245025 

38365636 

3066030 

14. 

621 

6310 

385641 

39816100 

3918510 

l5o 

515 

6238 

265225 

38912644 

3212570 

16. 

485 

6243 

235225 

38975049 

3027855 

17. 

380 

6134 

144400 

37625956 

2330920 

18. 

900 

6237 

810000 

38900169 

5613300 

19. 

550 

6308 

302500 

39790864 

3469400 

20. 

289 

6228 

83521 

38787984 

1799892 

21. 

325 

6169 

105625 

38056561 

2004925 

22o 

385 

6334 

148225 

40119556 

2438590 

23. 

732 

6325 

535824 

40005625 

4629900 

24. 

615 

6248 

378225 

39037504 

3842520 

25. 

440 

6223 

193600 

38725729 

2738120 



Appendix VI - (Contd.) 


26o 

597 

6337 

356409 

40157569 

3783189 

27o 

370 

6127 

136900 

37540129 

2266990 

28. 

380 

6134 

144400 

37625956 

2330920 

29. 

75 2 

6317 

565504 

'39904489 

4750384 

30. 

750 

6241 

562500 

38950081 

4680750 

31. 

750 

6179 

562500 

38180041 

4634250 

32o 

750 

6235 

562500 

38875225 

4676250 

33o 

430 

6324 

184900 

39992976 

2719320 

34. 

800 

6241 

640000 

38950081 

.4992800 

35. 

615 

6221 

378225 

38700841 

3825915 

36o 

850 

6343 

722500 

40233649 

5391550 

37. 

726 

6286 

527076 

39513796 

4563636 

38. 

1000 

6172 

1000000 

38093584 

6172000 

39o 

650 

6234 

422500 

38862756 

4052100 

o 

o 

935 

6165 

874225 

38007225 

5764275 

41o 

635 

6281 

403225 

39450961 

3988435 

O 

CM 

800 

6196 

640000 

38390416 

4956800 

43.. 

750 

6310 

562500 

39816100 

4732500 

44p 

750 

6252 

562500 

39087504 

4689000 

45. 

750 

6161 

5625 00 

37957921 

4620750 

46o 

750 

6236 

562500 

38887696 

4677000 

47. 

492 

6274 

242064 

39363076 

3086808 

48. 

720 

6289 

518400 

39551521 

4528080 

49. 

475 

6243 

225625 

38975049 

2965425 

50. 

705 

6250 

497025 

39062500 

4406250 



Appendix VII - Scores^ Squares and Multiples for Secondary 
Female Urban Sample*^ 


S,No. 

oc 

MB 

OC^ 

2 

MB 

OC X MB 

1. 

110 

6321 

12100 

39955041 

695310 

2. 

150 

6403 

22500 

40998409 

960450 

3. 

200 

6354 

40000 

40373316 

1270800 

4o 

210 

6349 

44100 

40309801 

1333290 

5« 

200 

6558 

40000 

43007364 

1311600 

6» 

125 

6296 

15625 

39639616 

787000 

7, 

146 

6357 

21316 

40411449 

928122 

8. 

500 

6348 

250000 

40297104 

3174000 

9. 

216 

64 01 

46656 

40972801 

1382616 

h* 

o 

0 

300 

6583 

90000 

43335889 

1974900 

11. 

216 

6382 

46656 

40729924 

1378512 

12^ 

468 

6312 

219024 

39 841344 

2954016 

13. 

500 

6347 

250000 

40284409 

3173500 

14o 

574 

6398 

329476 

40934404 

3672452 

15. 

320 

6546 

102400 

42850116 

2094720 

16. 

250 

6293 

625 00 

39601849 

1573250 

17o 

150 

6344 

22500 

40246336 

951600 

18. 

650 

6381 

422500 

40717161 

4147650 

19. 

5 25 

6370 

275625 

40576900 

3344250 

20c 

800 

6588 

640000 

43401744 

5270400 

21o 

750 

6296 

562500 

39639616 

4722000 

ro 

to 

0 

210 

6383 

44100 

40742689 

1340430 

23. 

150 

6421 

22500 

41229241 

963150 

24. 

150 

6357 

22500 

40411449 

953550 

25. 

216 

6528 

46656 

42614784 

1410048 



Appendix VII - (Contd.) 


26. 

200 

6438 

40000 

41447844 

1287600 

27. 

160 

6412 

25600 

41113744 

1025920 

28. 

200 

6347 

40000 

40284409 

1269400 

29. 

250 

6467 

62500 

41822089 

1616750 

30. 

250 

6453 

62500 

41641209 

1613250 

31. 

250 

64 32 

6 25 00 

41370624 

1608000 

32. 

200 

6361 

40000 

40462321 

1272200 

33. 

250 

6342 

625 00 

40220964 

15855 00 

34. 

150 

6453 

22500 

41641209 

967950 

35. 

140 

6409 

19600 

41075281 

■897260 

36. 

240 

6397 

57600 

40921609 

1535280 

37. 

140 

6420 

19600 

41216400: 

898800 

38. 

150 

6302 

22500 

39715204 

945300 

39. 

150 

6457 

22500 

41692849 

968550 

40. 

650 

6399 

422500 

40947201 

4159350 

41. 

250 

6464 

62500 

41783296 

1616000 

to 

o 

393 

6352 

154449 

40347904 

2496336 

43. 

250 

6328 

62500 

40043584 

1582000 

44. 

700 

6532 

490000 

42667024 

4572400 

45. 

700 

6271 

490000 

39325441 

4389700 

46. 

275 

6 384 

75625 

40755456 

1755600 

47. 

125 

6413 

15625 

41126569 

801625 

O 

00 

600 

6426 

360000 

41293476 

3855600 

49. 

200 

6 368 

40000 

40551424 

1273600 

50. 

250 

6432 

62500 

41370624 

1608000 



Appendix VIll _ Scores, Squares and Multiples for 
Female Rural Sampleo 

Secondary 

S.No, 

oc 

MB 

OC^ 

MB^ 

OC X MB 

1. 

595 

6214 

354025 

38613796 

3697330 

2o 

565 

6198 

319225 

38415204 

3501870 

3. 

550 

6 204 

302500 

38489616 

3412200 

4, 

625 

6184 

390625 

38241856 

3865000 

5. 

767 

6235 

588289 

38875225 

4782245 

6. 

675 

6126 

455625 

37527876 

4135050 

7o 

700 

6184 

490000 

38241856 

4 328800 

8o 

645 

6301 

416025 

39702601 

4064145 

, 9. 

600 

6212 

360000 

38588944 

3727200 

lOo 

397 

6212 

157609 

38588944 

2466164 

11. 

500 

6209 

250000 

38551681 

3104500 

12o 

800 

6322 

640000 

39967684 

5057600 

13. 

536 

6164 

287296 

37994896 

3303904 

14. 

767 

6134 

588289 

37625956 

4704778 

15. 

680 

6206 

462400 

38514436 

4220080 

16o 

800 

6253 

640000 

39100009 

5002400 

17. 

600 

6154 

360000 

37871716 

3692400 

18. 

700 

6213 

490000 

38601369 

4349100 

19o 

210 

6193 

44100 

38353249 

1300530 

20. 

130 

6223 

■ 16900 

38725729 

808990 

21o 

1200 

6344 

1440000 

40246336 

7612800 

O 

CM 

CM 

500 

6213 

250000 

38601369 

3106500 

o 

CO 

CM 

575 

6113 

330625 

37368769 

3514975 

24o 

444 

6201 

197136 

38452401 

2753244 

25, 

150 

6164 

22500 

37994896 

924600 




Appendix VIII ~ (Contd.) 


26. 

280 

6232 

78400 

38837824 

1744960 

27. 

682 

6184 

465124 

38241856 

4217488 

28, 

280 

6218 

78400 

38663524 

1741040 

29. 

280 

6103 

78400 

37246609 

1708840 

30, 

400 

6298 

160000 

39664804 

2519200 

31, 

370 

6276 

136900 

39388176 

2322120 

32, 

700 

6253 

490000 

39100009 

4377100 

33o 

600 

6120 

360000 

37454400 

3672000 

34, 

260 

6144 

67600 

37748736 

1597440 

35, 

585 

6272 

342225 

39337984 

3669120 

36, 

900 

6261 

810000 

39200121 

5634900 

37, 

641 

6164 

410881 

37994896 

3951124 

38, 

495 

6312 

245025 

39841344 

3124440 

39, 

700 

6168 

490000 

38044224 

4317600 

40, 

372 

6180 

138384 

38192400 

2298960 

41, 

240 

6184 

57600 

38241856 

434160 

42, 

491 

6240 

241081 

38937600 

3063840 

43, 

440 

620-6 

193600 

38514436 

2730640 

44, 

872 

6171 

760384 

38031241 

5381112 

45, 

440 

6258 

193600 

39162564 

2753520 

46, 

659 

6183 

434281 . 

38229489 

4074597 

47. 

451 

6323 

203401 . 

39980329 

285 167 3 

48, 

6 34 

6179 

401956 

38180041 

3917486 

49, 

775 

6129 

600625 

37564641 

4749975 

50, 

761 

6207 

579121 

38526849 

4723527 
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